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Vattel, therefore, like Blackstone, was generally found in every Ameri- 
can library of note and was read, quoted and appealed to as an authority 
on questions involving the principles of international law and the usage 
of the past. Professor Lapradelle in a very interesting introduction of 
some forty-five pages reviews the principal events in the life and career 
of Vattel; describes the influence which the writings of Wolf exerted 
upon him; analyzes and criticizes certain of his doctrines; traces his 
influence on the subsequent development of international law; and 
estimates the authority with which his treatise was regarded in the 
different countries where it was read. In England it was favorably 
received from the first and was translated three times before 1797. In 
America its authority was still greater; by 1780, we are told, it had 
become a classic and a text book in the colleges; it was cited as the high- 
est authority by Marshall, Kent, Story, and Wheaton ; and it was relied 
upon by the American government in its diplomatic controversies with 
foreign powers. Vattel's authority in Germany was less, because there 
his liberal ideas did not meet with favor. Few treatises on interna- 
tional law have gone through so many editions and been so often trans- 
lated. According to a table published in the present edition (Vol. I, 
pp. Ivi-lix) the number of such editions amounts to twenty, while nine 
translations have appeared in England, twelve in the United States, 
five in Spain, one in Germany and one in Italy. This is an honor with 
which only Grotius appears to have been rewarded. 

From as extended a comparison of the original text with the present 
translation as it was possible for the reviewer to make he believes that 
Professor Fenwick's task has been admirably executed. His transla- 
tion appears to be accurate and it is certainly clear in meaning and at- 
tractive in style. His aim has been the only legitimate one which a 
translator should have, namely, to present the author's thought in good 
English without the literalism which spoils so many translations. 
Here and there are words and phrases concerning the English equiva- 
lent of which there is room for a difference of opinion, but the reviewer 
has found no instance of a rendering which can be said to be inaccurate. 

James W. Garneb. 

The Enforcement of International Law through Municipal Law in 
the United States. By Philip Qtjincy Wkight, Ph.D. (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, March, 1916. 
Pp. 264.) 
According to Arthur Balfour, former prime minister of Great Britain, 

"international law has no sanctions; no penalties are inflicted on those 
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who violate its rules. . . ." Criticism of this character, inspired 
largely by pessimism in time of war and revealing a lamentably super- 
ficial knowledge of the law of nations, is altogether too prevalent. We 
will probably have always to combat the excessively narrow Austinian 
conception of law as the order of a sovereign visibly enforced by a police- 
man in uniform. Such critics, however, have been somewhat embar- 
rassed of late by decisions of English and American courts granting to 
international law the standing of law. It is evident, nevertheless, that 
the Austinian point of view is largely responsible for the strictures of 
recent critics, including even Elihu Root, president of the American 
Society of International Law, who have ignored, or placed too slight 
value on existing sanctions of the law of nations. 

It is unsound, fundamentally, to berate international law for faiUng 
to regulate the conduct of war, or even to protect the interests of neu- 
trals. War is the negation of law. The function of international law 
is not to regulate war, but to avert war. Its true mission is to regulate 
the peaceful relations of states. As regards the interests of neutrals, 
it is increasingly apparent that in great modern wars affecting directly 
the interests of the whole world, neutral nations cannot either plead 
indifference, or claim immunity from harm. Either they must take 
sides in the fight for international order; they must hold the belligerents 
to task by an armed neutrality; or they must suffer evils other than 
those of actual warfare. It is therefore erroneous and pessimistic to 
score international law for its lack of an effective sanction in time of 
war. 

As regards the application of international law in time of peace, it is 
increasingly evident that there are powerful sanctions behind that law 
not visibly manifest in the uniform of a poHceman. For example, there 
exists the great sanction of public opinion, or what Gareis has well 
termed "anticipated advantages of reciprocity, as well as fear of retalia- 
tion." There is an undoubted international Sittlichkeit of this character 
which consciously or instinctively demands the enforcement of an im- 
mense body of rules of international law. This is conspicuously ap- 
parent in the ordinary diplomatic intercourse of states. We usually 
note only the failures of diplomacy. We rarely note its triumphs, 
though they are many and important. Diplomacy is based ordinarily 
on respect for the principles and rules of international law and proced- 
ure. If diplomacy fails, and war ensues, the failure is generally due, 
not to the absence of a sanction for the law of nations, but to the pal- 
pable fact that society has not yet reached that stage in its development 
where it can justly deny the right of self-redress. 
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Doctor Wright, in his most interesting monograph, has vividly drawn 
our attention to the great, vital fact, too often ignored by students, 
teachers and critics, that international law constantly and most ef- 
fectively finds its physical sanction in the decrees of national courts. 
As he forcibly points out, international law "may be enforced by mu- 
nicipal law either directly through the application of international law 
by the court and executive officials or indirectly through the coercion 
of persons and officers in a manner not immediately prescribed by in- 
ternational law but calculated to cause an observance of the interna- 
tional duty." 

The author has most laboriously gone over practically the entire field 
of international law to demonstrate how completely its rules are en- 
forced in the United States. He rather relegates to the lowly regions 
of footnotes the academic question concerning the nature of interna- 
tional law; whether it is enforced as a distinct branch of law, or merely 
as a part of mimicipal law. He is content to present his array of cumu- 
lative evidence showing that whatever its character, international law 
is enforced. 

Doctor Wright's theory concerning the enforcement of law, as the 
point de depart of his thesis, deserves special attention. He holds that 
"effective enforcement of law is only possible through action by state 
administrative and judicial organs," and that, "international law can 
be effectively enforced only in so far as it prescribes conduct for persons 
and subordinate agencies of government." He argues that: "the es- 
sential feature of international law is not that it lays down rules of 
conduct for states, but that it holds states responsible for the conduct 
of persons." This would seem a rather too sweeping and specious as- 
sertion. The "essential feature" of any subject is usually that which 
best fits in with our own particular thesis. It is unfortunate that the 
writer has been content merely to state his theory, and ha^ not fully 
stated his grounds for such a point of view. One is inclined to dissent, 
unless — as Doctor Wright himself suggests — all international law is to 
be interpreted as laying down injunctions which, though addressed 
primarily to states, may operate ultimately against the officials of the 
state. 

As to the method followed by Doctor Wright, nothing can be said in 
criticism of the excellent scholarship evinced thi'oughout the mono- 
graph. The author is sure of his ground. He has a firm grasp on his 
law, and is careful to make only such statements as can be amply sub- 
stantiated. He has "played safe," and erred perhaps wisely, in not 
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committing himself too much "on paper." It is possible to criticize 
the mechanical arrangement of his thesis. The scaffolding is too much 
in evidence. The structure is too gaunt and creaking. Such chapter 
headings as "ObHgationsof Vindication" and "Obligations of Repara- 
tion" are awkward and pedantic. 

But such criticism is of course of minor importance. The subject 
could have been treated under any variety of arbitrary divisions, such 
as jurisdiction, rights of aliens and so forth. The important fact is 
that the author has demonstrated in a most painstaking manner that 
international law is widely and diversely enforced through the munici- 
pal law of the United States. It may be said that there is nothing very 
original in this dissertation. Nevertheless, the writer has succeeded in 
reminding us rather impressively, by the cumulative evidence he has 
amassed, of the vital truth that international law, in spite of the pessi- 
mism and ignorance of critics, possesses undoubted and most effective 
sanctions. This is a profoundly encouraging fact to bear constantly in 
mind. Whether we hold that the law of nations has equal value with 
other law, or whether we believe it to be a distinct kind of law, we 
ought at least to recognize that within the borders of the United States, 
and of other nations as well, it is fully entitled to be considered as law. 

Doctor Wright has accompanied his monograph with ample cita- 
tions, a complete list of cases, and an index which, though meagre in 
spots, is of considerable value. It is on the whole a valuable piece of 
work, and reflects great credit on those members of the department of 
poUtical science in the University of Illinois imder whose direction the 
dissertation was prepared. It furthermore suggests what a fruitful field 
for special research by students in political science is to be foimd in 
international law, where vast material is waiting to be worked over 
before the great work of reconstruction in that subject can be effectively 
carried on. 

Philip Marshall Brown. 

International Cases: Arbitrations and Incidents Illustrative of In- 
ternational Law as Practised by Independent States. Volume 
1, Peace. Volume 2, War and Neutrality. By Ellery C. 
Stowell and Henry F. Munro. (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1916. Pp. xxxvi, 496; xvii, 662.) 

These volvmies were prepared for the avowed purpose of providing a 
book for instruction in international law in courses in which the case 



